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nation, would stand proposals like those of cc Ingrian national leaders ", who, from their Finnish asylum., suggested " an independent Ingria, bordering on Finland and Esthonia ", with Leningrad (with a population twenty times as numerous as the whole supposed Ingrian people!) reduced to a free city,1 or like those of Russian Whites who in 1936 still spoke of the Don Cossacks as ;c the nucleus of some future Russian Belgium ", or of a " Green Ukraine " to be shaped round Vladivostok ! 2 It is very difficult to distinguish, in such proposals, exasperated political opposition from simple treason in the service of foreign powers.
The oppression of the forms of " bourgeois nationalism " described is a simple act of self-preservation, and can hardly be interpreted as a contradiction of federalism, i.e. of a certain form of autonomy within the accepted social and political framework. The difficulty arises from the fact that separatist tendencies may enter just that field where the Soviet claims to grant autonomy, namely the development of national culture. The issue is fairly simple when the advocates of the " historic nationalities 5>, Pan-Turanianism, etc., complain of the " artificial creation of dwarf nationalities " in consequence of the Soviet policy towards the small nations.3 It is also fairly simple when fascist critics of the Soviet Constitution complain that Article 123, which punishes the instigation of national hatred, is an expression of the alleged hostility of Communism to national life, cc which is impossible, in the long run, without a certain discrimination against other races 33.4 But it is against this very discrimination that Article 123 of the Constitution is directed. For a non-Nazi it is very difficult to see why a federation should cease to be a union of different peoples merely because it outlaws pogroms.
But there are much more complicated issues. Under a regime like that of the U.S.S.R. the discussion of the interpretation of, say, Ukrainian national culture will be transferred into the framework of the official literary organisations. People who have no other opportunity of political expression will, within those organisations, express what the Soviet considers " bourgeois nationalism ",5 The Soviet will tend to fight such tendencies by explaining the extreme consequences that may arise from them in the political field. In some cases, as in that of Skrypnik in
1 Smal-Stocki, op. cit., p. 51.                         2 &&, pp. 53 *^d 59 ff-
3 See note 2 on p. 382.                                * Uxkull, op. cit., p. 673.
5 Silberstein, op. cit. (January), p. 151.    See above, p. 384.